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WITH THE INDIAN BAYARD. 


By Captain I. 


OULD you like to know how many 
Wat x YH men we have in front of us? A 
wa | 8 scout has just come in, and his 
ay ip Ne report tallies with other informa- 
SESE) tion which I have. There are 
ninety thousand of them.’ So 
said genial Sir James Outram to me at his 
table. 

I wish I could put before the reader a sketch 
of our commander—a finished warrior who, unit- 
ing the qualities of audacity and caution with 
courtesy and affectionate care of his soldiers, 
reminded one of the last and most famous of the 
old knights—the Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 
When some one had dubbed Sir James the ‘ Indian 
Bayard’ everybody recognised the fitness of the 
appellation, which ever after remained with him. 

The chivalry of Outram was eminently shown 
when he gave up his right to command, as senior 
officer, to General Havelock on the march up to 
Lucknow for the relief of the garrison there— 
serving as a volunteer with the force, and only 
resuming his rightful position when the object 
had been attained. 

A little incident will show something of the 
man. When at Alum Bagh I was riding in quest 
of the provost-marshal. ‘His tent is to be found 
there, among the General’s staff, pointed out some 
one. I rode that way, and met a broad-shoul- 
dered, thick-set man clothed in white, with a large 
white cap-cover over his forage-cap instead of the 
usual wicker helmet enveloped by a turban, 

‘Can you tell me where the provost-marshal 
is, please ?’ 

‘Certainly. Come along with me.’ 
my guide walking by .y horse, we chatted about 
various things, he c lly asking about my regi- 
ment and to what part of it 1 belonged—for I 
was a stranger to him. 

Presently we came upon a young fellow among 
the tents, ‘Show this officer where the provost- 
marshal is.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

No. 102.—Vo.. II. 


As we went, 


. A. HERFORD, Author of Stirring Times under Canvas. 


I thanked my stout friend, and went on. ‘Who 
is that officer?’ 

‘That is Sir James Outram !’ 

I should mention that we were encamped at 
Alum Bagh (‘Garden of the World’), once the 
summer palace of the Queen of Oude, nearly two 
miles from Lucknow, on the direct road to Cawn- 
pore, some forty miles off. The headquarters of 
my regiment, the 90th, which had gone to the 
East for the China war, had been diverted to 
India by Lord Elgin on the breaking out of the 
Mutiny. It formed part of a force of three thou- 
sand men with which Havelock and Outram had 
crossed the Ganges into Oude, and forcing their 
way into Lucknow, had relieved the garrison. 
This body, thus strengthened, was able to hold 
its own until Sir Colin Campbell came up with his 
army and brought it out, together with the people 
of our country who had taken refuge there. The 
part of the regiment in which 1 served, three 
hundred strong, had sailed in H.M.S. Transit ; 
and, delayed for ten days by being wrecked on 
a coral-reef near Sumatra, had been sent on to 
India as soon as possible, arriving at Cawnpore 
in time to form part of the first expedition after 
Havelock’s Relief, in order to throw provisions 
into Alum Bagh. Here Havelock had left all his 
impedimenta before entering the city. We, like 
our headquarters, had left all our baggage at 
Cawnpore, for we expected to return within a 
week, and had instead to stay at Alum Bagh 
three months, being invested by the enemy till 
released by Sir Colin, when we took part in the 
Relief I have mentioned. 

After the women and children and sick and 
wounded had been withdrawn from the Residency, 
there had been some divergence of opinion whether 
the city should be evacuated, as Sir Colin proposed, 
or the Kaiser-Bagh be captured and held with a 
small force, as Sir James desired. It was like 
the Indian Bayard to suggest such a difficult and 
dangerous service, for no doubt he himself would 
have commanded the troops left behind; but, 
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considering the small garrison which could have 
been spared, while fifty thousand men at the 
least were arrayed against us, the enemy pro- 
bably would have, as they certainly ought to have 
done, overwhelmed it. There can be no doubt 
that Sir Colin’s plan, which was carried out, was 
the wise one—not locking up any of the small 
force at his disposal, but utilising it by placing 
it on the Cawnpore side of the city, so as to 
bar pursuit, and enabling him to take his im- 
portant charge, which the enemy declared should 
not escape them, to a place of safety. 

In this way, too, communication between Luck- 
now and Cawnpore was kept open until such time 
as the Chief could return with an army strong 
enough to capture aud hold what, next to Delhi, 
was the most important stronghold in India. Sir 
James Outram, therefore, with four thousand men, 
the greater part of whom had been with him in 
the Residency, now moved to the plain outside 
the Alum Bagh, and encamped. The spade and 
the axe being put into requisition, jhil (swamp), 
tope (wood), and enclosures, the chief of which 
was the queen’s summer-house—with its wall run- 
ning round it—were taken advantage of, to make 
the position as strong as human ingenuity could 
suggest, while the guns and mortars with us were 
placed so as to be most effective. 

With no fear of an enemy in his rear, Sir Colin 
set off on his march down-country, heavily en- 
cumbered. He had not long started when he 
was met by the most serious intelligence that 
the Gwaliors, with a second-class siege-train, had 
attacked Cawnpore, and had driven General 
Windham, who was in command, into his en- 
trenchments. The old warrior hurried on by 
forced marches, and appeared at the river’s bank 
before the enemy could get at the bridge of boats 
and cut off our communications with the city. 
He was thus able to pass over and send on to 
Allahabad all those he had come to rescue, and 
rid himself of all that impeded his movements, 

We with Sir James Outram could hear, on 
placing the ear to the ground, the continued 
rumbling of guns being fired, and were kept some 
time in suspense as to the result—especially as it 

_ was impossible for those of us who had been at 
the storming of the Redan, of which the press 
had made him the hero, to feel any confidence in 
the ability of the commander at Cawnpore. 

Except for going on convoy-duty, fetching pro- 
visions and stores from Cawnpore (a troublesome 
and anxious business), or an occasional attack on 
the camp, life at the Alum Bagh was not very 
eventful. On convoy, although the enemy hovered 
around, they never ventured to come to close 
quarters. We were let off more easily than 
Outram and Havelock’s force was when coming 
along the same road. As with us, it had a long 
string of carts and animals going at a snail’s-pace. 
Oh, that pace! A European snail, I think, would 


go faster. Poor Nunn of ours was in the rearguard, 


But we will draw on the narrative of a brother- 
officer who was present, and give an incident or 
two which will help to realise those times: 


‘It was the 23d of September when we arrived 


near the Alum Bagh, having crossed the Ganges 
on the 19th, where we found the enemy drawn up 
in force to bar our way, with a large body of 
cavalry and artillery on our left. They could not 
be more than five or six hundred yards off. I could 
plainly distinguish the trappings and chains on the 
horses of the cavalry, with their officers going back- 
wards and forwards dressing the line of squadrons. 

‘While I was looking at them the enemy began 
the ball with a shell which burst high in the air 
with most disastrous consequences to us, as it 
mortally wounded Perrin, Preston, and Graham 
of ours, although they were standing some yards 
apart from each other, as well as killing and 
wounding many other officers and men around. 
The 78th and 90th, forming line to the left, 
advanced towards the enemy, which, wheeling 
its squadrons outwards, revealed a battery of guns, 
from which a furious fire was opened. The two 
regiments then broke out into a double, and 
cheered at the charge, whereupon, as the men 
said at the time, the enemy began to “’ook it” 
—Olpherts using his guns with great effect. 
Most unfortunately we were not able to follow 
up our successes ; for not only were we hampered 
by the train of stores, but the rain had soaked 
everything, and darkness had come on. Had ‘we 
been able to proceed we might have gained the 
city without much trouble; for, as we learned 
afterwards, nearly all the rebels took a sudden 


panic and left the city; to which, seeing they 


were not disturbed, they soon returned, They 
had received the same intelligence which greeted 
us that evening. It was just before dark when 
a native ran into our column much exhausted. 
He carried with him from Delhi a letter written 
in Greek characters telling us of the fall of that 
city on the 14th, What distance did this man 
cover in the nine days, added to the distance as 
the crow flies? He said he had to hide and make 
detours, so it was a wonderful feat. I heard he 
got four thousand rupees (£400), and he deserved 
it all. Well, the column biyouacked for the night, 
while the train of hackeries (carts) on the trunk 
road was left there with a rearguard of the 90th, 
commanded by Nunn. 

‘The 24th came ; we proceeded to draw in our 
pickets and pass our stores as they came up into 
the Alum Bagh building. We fell back for the 
best part of a mile, then formed up into columns 
preparatory to the advance, the brightly shining 
sun enabling us to dry ourselves and our arms, 
We had not been long in this position before we 
noticed Olpherts with his battery galloping at a 
racing pace in the direction of the Grand Trunk 
Road, but some three-quarters of a mile to our 
right. We soon all knew what took place. 

‘The line of carts was moving up when Nunn 
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observed some horsemen coming on. He was 
closing up his wagons, when some of the people 
with him recognised the uniforms of the 12th 
” said they. 
They were not wilfully deceiving him; they did 
not realise that, while half of the 12th Irregulars 
had remained staunch and did good service to us, 
the other half had mutinied and gone off with 
their arms and their horses. It was these, who, 
under cover of the same uniform, calculating on 
being taken for their loyal confréres, undertook to 
throw us into some confusion ; and they succeeded, 
Nunn thought it was all right, and took no more 
special interest in the matter. On came the horse- 
men, the commander leading in a deliberate 
fashion, shouting out something amicably and 
dropping his tulwar. His party had by this 
time come up so as to envelop Nunn and his 
knot of men. Then they set to work, slashing 
right and left, killing some nine or ten. Mean- 
while the leader had cut down Nunn, who had 
raised his revolver, but it missed fire. I saw his 
body afterwards—one cut went down from the 
top of his head to the mouth, and one had cut 
through his collar-bone to the centre of his body. 
The rest of our men then rallied and took the 
cover which the carts afforded, and shot down 
some of the enemy. Olpherts had now come 
down, and as the horsemen were drawing off 
he sent some rounds of case-shot among them, 
emptying a good many saddles.’ 

Although we had at Alum Bagh an enormous 
number of men arrayed against us—for, Delhi 
having been captured, the enemy were free to 
turn their attention to the retention of Lucknow 
as their only chance, and swarmed into Oude—we 
had one advantage in that our opponents’ leaders 
were always at loggerheads. If all wanted the post 
of honour, they did not care for the post of 
danger. News came in to us one day that we 
were to be attacked by twelve regiments ; but they 
split upon the question which regiment should 
bring up the rear. One day, I remember well, 
there was an alarm. Our foes were coming en 
masse. They advanced nearer and nearer; this 
time they meant business, In the centre of our 
line there were always some horse-artillery guns 
ready harnessed, Out of a tent near came a wiry, 
bronze-featured man clad in a flannel shirt with 
sleeves rolled up, canvas overalls kept up by a 
shabby cummerbund, and solar tope ; a sword and 
pistols completed his get-up. There was no pre- 
tension to dandyism about him ; none was needed, 
for was this not Jack Olpherts, V.C. (his real 
name was William), the adored of the soldiers, with 
whom, for his audacity and nerve, he went by the 
sobriquet of ‘Hell-fire Jack’? Swinging himself 
into the saddle, and without waiting for a cavalry 
escort, as by all the rules of war he ought to 
have done, he dashed towards the enemy. When 
close to them, quick as thought he turned his 
gins round and saluted them with a round of 


grape. The enemy naturally felt hurt and 
indignant at such audacity. They hesitated a 
moment to think out the best way of punishing 
such bravado. If they did not know how to 
make use of that moment Olpherts did. He had 
reloaded, and there came upon the dusky crew 
another shower of his bon-bons, They must be 
moving—a third shower might come upon them. 
They moved—not to the front, however, but to 
the rear. They had broken and fled. In a few 
minutes Olpherts was back at his tent as calm as 
if nothing had happened. The ground on which 
the enemy had halted a moment, preparatory to 
chastising the Feringhee, was strewn with hun- 
dreds of shoes, which the owners had kicked off 
the better to run away. 

One characteristic of Olpherts was his quick- 
ness at grasping a situation and his readiness in 
action. Being certain of himself, he felt he 
could afford to give points to the other side. 

One day there was to be a grand attack; the 
Queen-mother of Oude and a number of distin- 
guished visitors were to be present. One swell 
had dressed up as Houniman, the monkey-god ; 
larger groups than usual of red coats were to be 
seen, while other natives appeared in garments 
which seemed newly washed for the occasion, On 
our right was a small mosque, and just beyond 
it a long trench, The enemy came on in large 
numbers across the open, and, making ready 
to rush the camp, dropped into the friendly 
trench, being masked also by the mosque, They 
snapped their fingers at the few rifles which we 
could bring to bear against them. Our officer 
in command had been quietly watching the 
manceuvre ; he waited till he could have a good 
haul, and then he ordered one of the guns at the 
corner of the palace wall to be trained on the 
trench: this it completely enfiladed. Its grape 
came as a perfect surprise, Being stationary and 
never now being fired, our assailants must have 
forgotten its presence. They arose out of that 
trench like so many white birds, and scattered, 
They came no more that day towards our camp, 
but fled to their own lines. 

We were enlivened during our stay at Alum 
Bagh by one episode at all events. This was the 
holding of some sports within our lines while the 
enemy was watching us from theirs, not a mile 
off. In the olden time when the Chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche was alive, and combatants 
prided themselves on dealing chivalrously with 
each other, it continually happened that on such 
an occasion a truce was proclaimed, and both 
sides joined in, so as to carry out the amuse- 
ment—separating again when the proceedings had 
come to an end without any thought of treachery 
towards each other. Naturally things were 
different with us now, and we knew that our 
enemy would assail us should he see an oppor- 
tunity. Olpherts’ battery, therefore, was on the 
ground, with horses harnessed ready for any 
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eventuality ; while our cavalry, for which our 
military-train did service (many Crimean light- 
cavalry men and some drafted 11th Hussars being 
in them), were kept near their horses also. Now 
might be seen the late H. M‘Pherson, of the 78th 
Highlanders, win a hurdle-race; he died as a 
general officer in Burma. Chester Master of the 
5th Fusiliers signalised himself also; he is still 
alive. 

One night, soon after a conversation with Sir 
James Outram at his table, I was suddenly awoke. 
‘Herford, Herford, rouse up! The regiment is 
on parade!’ Two minutes sufficed for slipping on 
my clothes; not before, however, I had shaken 
out my boots to see if anything had lodged inside 
—scorpions and snakes were not wanted there. 

I found my company; strict silence was 
enjoined, and not a pipe alight was allowed. It 
was clearly an important affair, and to be hidden 
from the enemy. The officers seemed to know 
nothing. ‘What’s up, Bill? Have we got to 
retire on Cawnpore after all?’ ‘Surely we are 
not going to attack,’ whispered one soldier to 
another. ‘Well, whatever it is, Old Cap-cover is 
in command; it’s all right.’ And so they all 
agreed ‘Old Cap-cover’ could not go wrong! 
‘We shall soon see.’ We marched along the front 


towards the headquarters. If we turned to the 
right again that was the way to Cawnpore, and 
we should leave the camp all standing behind 
us. If to the left—why, that was straight 
towards the enemy. 

We slanted towards the left, and formed into 
line. On, on, with a ringing cheer, we swept into 
the enemy’s works, using the bayonet only. We 
had taken four guns and a quantity of arms, 
and—what was more important in the estimation 
of Tommy Atkins—a supply of vegetables, 
chiefly onions, that the soldiers grubbed up from 
the ground and crammed into their haversacks. 
A pile of letters which had been intercepted by 
the enemy was discovered in a hut, one of our 
fellows finding one addressed to himself. We 
then quietly set about returning. The enemy now 
sent a column in our direction. If they had 
thought of cutting us off they very soon changed 
their minds, and we regained our lines. 

Sir James had found through his spies that an 
expedition with four guns had been got ready 
to attack the next convoy, and he determined 
to be beforehand with them, I will venture to 
say that very few commanders besides Sir James 
Outram could have got such a handful of men 
to advance to what looked like certain death. 


COUNT 


PAUL 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


tion caused Cumberlege a moment 
of acute embarrassment ; for, so far 
from possessing even the remotest 
knowledge of the purport of M. 
Lavtchik’s message, he had never 
so much as heard of the gentleman himself till 
that moment. He knew that the eyes of the 
whole assembly were upon him, and that the 
least indecision or nervousness of manner would 
betray his real identity. This consciousness lent 
him nerve, and by a sudden inspiration lhe 
answered, speaking in a low tone, ‘The message 
is for your ears alone, M. Karamoff. You shall 
learn it—later!’ and prepared to move to the 
head of the table, where a raised chair had ap- 
parently been left vacant for the Count. Kara- 
moff smiled again, and motioning Cumberlege to 
the vacant chair, took his own seat beside him. 
Cumberlege’s mind was busy with conjectures as 
he sat down ; he was aware that safety could only 
lic in a policy of silence and observation. For 
the rest, chance must be responsible. He had 
just seated himself when a geutieman, who appeared 
to be the chairman, rose from the extreme end of 
the table round which the company was grouped, 
and bowing to the Count (for such was the 
capacity in which Cumberlege was now received 
by all present), addressed himself to the party in 


a distinct and measured tone. By the most for- 
tunate chance Cumberlege happened to be a com- 
plete master of the French language, which he 
understood with the ease and spoke with the 
fluency of a native; for he had spent much of 
his life in Paris, where for some time he had 
been attached to the British Embassy. It was in 
French that the proceedings at which he found 
himself present were conducted. Cumberlege, 
eager to discover some clue to the mystery which 
surrounded him, bent forward to catch the speaker's 
words ; and once again chance favoured him, for 
almost the first dozen sentences of the speech 
gave him a clear inkling of the character of the 
meeting, the aims of those assembled, and their 
present purpose. He determined to shape his 
conduct by events. 

‘Monsieur le Comte and fellow-members,’ began 
the speaker, glancing round, ‘the object that 
brings us together to-night, and which has obliged 
us to summon to our council-table the Head of 
our Order with a haste and informality for which 
we trust he will pardon us, is one that involves 
serious issues—as we are all aware, The Secret 
Committee of the Inner Council has for its aims 
a far-reaching and progressive policy, the estab- 
lishment of principles that will, in the end, 
revolutionise the distribution of European interests. 
But for the furtherance of our ends, the first 
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essential is absolute secrecy—implicit obedience to 
the oaths of the society, To any member who may 
prove disloyal to the oaths of the Order, it has 
been ordained by the Secret Council that one 
punishment alone shall be meted out—the only 
punishment that can safeguard the interests of the 
council and the resultant welfare of the kingdom 
of Borastria. Only so recently as yesterday it came 
to our knowledge here in London that a member 
of the council—a trusted and tried member—had 
proved false to her oaths, a traitress to her country, 
and had betrayed to the enemy a secret which 
had been entrusted to her care—a secret of con- 
siderable importance, It remained only for us to 
despatch to Paris a telegram to Count Paul 
Rassovitch, begging his immediate attendance at 
our meeting to-night, in order that we might 
secure his authority for the carrying out of the 
usual sentence upon the offender. I think none, 
or at least but few of us, have previously had the 
pleasure of personally meeting the Head of the 
Order, and I hope I may take this present oppor- 
tunity of assuring Count Paul that each of us 
assembled here to-night is conscious of the honour 
he confers upon us by his presence,’ 

The speaker paused, and Cumberlege bowed 
slightly, in acknowledgment of the compliment 
paid him. 

‘Now, resumed the chairman, ‘with the per- 
mission of the Count, we will summon to the 
council table the culprit whom we are here 
assembled to judge.’ 

He turned to one of the ladies present, and 
addressed a few words to her in a low tone. 
The lady instantly rose and left the room, During 
her absence Karamoff whispered hurriedly to 
Cumberlege : 

‘The authority for the sentence, Count, rests 
with you. There is only one penalty. She must 
die—of course ?’ 

‘She must die—of course,’ repeated Cumberlege 
mechanically. 

‘She is young and lovely, urged Karamoff, 
speaking low. ‘Supposing you’ 


He was interrupted in his sentence by the.. 


opening of the door. Cumberlege looked up. 
Three persons entered: the lady who had recently 
left the room, another and elder woman, and 
between them a third—-young, fair, and passing 
beautiful. It was upon her that Cumberlege’s 
glance was riveted from the, first moment that she 
crossed the threshold of the chamber. Never in 
his life, vowed Cumberlege, had he gazed upon 
a creature so divine, so entrancing, so singularly 
and enthrallingly lovely. 

‘This a traitress!’ he muttered to himself. 
‘No, by heaven! so sweet a bosom could never 
harbour a treacherous thought; so fair a brow 
could never conceal aught but a truthful mind !? 
And still his eye followed her as, with slow grace- 
ful steps and bowed head, she glided to her place, 
and, guarded on either side by her two attendants, 


stood waiting, a mute picture of beauteous de- 
spair, upon the dictum of her judges. 

‘ Mademoiselle Naritzka, said the chairman, 
bending upon her a stern, cold glance, ‘the Count 
is present,’ 

With a little start the young lady looked up ; 
her eyes met Cumberlege’s, and for a moment 
dilated with a sudden wonder, while a deep 
blush suffused her pale cheeks and then died 
out, leaving them once more lilies instead of 
roses. She inclined her head slightly and let 
her glance fall, 

‘Mademoiselle Naritzka, continued the speaker, 
‘you are aware of the purpose for which we 
have summoned the Count here to-night. The 
Order to which you belong is one that admits 
neither of merey nor extenuation in the case of 
those who break their oaths of fealty to it— 
only justice. You have broken your oaths. You 
have betrayed the council. You stand, convicted, 
a traitress !’ 

‘Ah, no !? 

The cry burst involuntarily from the lips of 
the trembling girl as these harsh concluding 
words were levelled at her. Cumberlege moved 
uneasily. The sight of beauty in distress wrought 
upon his manhood. But the time for interference 
was not yet. He controlled himself, therefore, 
with some difficulty as the chairman proceeded : 

‘You deny it, mademoiselle? Listen. To 
whom was the cipher plan of the secret scheme 
of the council entrusted for delivery to the 
king ?’ 

‘To me, came the response in a low, melo- 
dious voice, whose silvery tones struck a chord 
of infinite pity in the heart of Cumberlege. 

‘Ah! To you. So To whom was it de- 
livered, mademoiselle ?’ 

Silence. 

‘Was it delivered to the king?’ 

‘Alas ! no, monsieur.’ 

‘Alas! indeed, mocked the chairman. ‘Come 
now: was it not delivered into the hands of 
Zourakoff, the Russian agent ?’ 

There was a slight pause. Mdlle. Naritzka 
locked her hands together, and her lips trembled. 
Cumberlege felt his heart stand still, Apart 
from his apprehension for the safety of this 
beautiful creature, he was conscious of a strange 
exhilarating sense of excitement in the position 
in which he found himself; for the time being 
he almost persuaded himself that he was in 
reality identified with the secret machinery of 
these mysterious Balkan intrigues, and the dan- 
gerous allurement of political conspiracy filled 
his soul. 

‘Come, mademoiselle, answer!’ went on the 
voice of the chairman. ‘Were the contents of 
the document made known to Zourakoff?’ 

Malle. Naritzka bowed her head. ‘It is use- 
less to deny it, she replied. 


‘Ha! You admit the charge. And by whom 
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were the contents communicated to Zourakoff, 
mademoiselle? Pray inform us. By whom?’ he 
sneered. 

Malle, Naritzka did not answer. 

‘Nay then, mademoiselle, it could have only 
been by one person—a person in whom the 
council had placed the highest trust and con- 
fidence. Do you deny it?’ 

Again there was silence. 

‘I think, pursued the chairman, looking round 
at the company, ‘that we do not require 
any further evidence of Mademoiselle Naritzka’s 
guilt. For such an offence the laws of the Inner 
Council prescribe but one penalty. The culprit 
who betrays the secrets of the council must die. 
The sentence of death has only to be ratified by 
the Head of the Order,’ 

He paused and glanced at Cumberlege. 

‘State the charge!’ exclaimed Cumberlege, 
whose chief concern was to gain a moment of 
time in which to form some plan of action. 

‘Why, Monsieur le Comte, the charge is that 
Mademoiselle Naritzka, entrusted with a secret 
communication to Borastria, has betrayed us to 
her lover’ 

‘No, no!’ cried the fair culprit in accents of 
wild appeal. 

‘Come, monsieur, come!’ exclaimed Cumber- 
lege angrily, for his blood boiled at this gratui- 
tous insult to defenceless beauty ; and, further, 
the suggestion, from some unaccountable reason, 
seemed somehow to touch him on the raw. 
*Isu’t that assertion unwarranted ?’ 

The chairman merely shrugged his shoulders, 

‘Let it pass, Monsieur le Comte. It is 
immaterial. She betrayed the secret to Prince 
Zourakoff—that is sufficient. We only yesterday 
became cognisant of the fact. Our plans are 
frustrated. Serious complications have arisen. 
Difficulties and dangers have sprung up on every 
side. And the cause of all this stands there.’ 
He pointed to the graceful form of the girl as 
he spoke. 

‘Have you anything to say in your defence, 
mademoiselle ?’ asked Cumberlege kindly. 

The young lady looked up, and her round 
blue eyes were fastened on Cumberlege with a 
depth of eloquence such as no man could resist, 
as she replied : 

‘I appeal only to your clemency, Monsieur le 
Comte!’ and then let her glance fall once more 
to the ground. 

‘Nay,’ interposed the chairman. ‘Surely this 
is not a case for clemency! You know the 
laws of the Order, Count Paul. No member of 
the society is exempt from the penalties of the 
society if he be a man. And if she be a 
woman, only one member may, by special pre- 
rogative, claim exemption—and that woman is the 
wife of the Head of the Order. Count Paul 
Rassovitch has no wife, he concluded meaningly. 

At these words Cumberlege’s heart gave a 


quick bound. <A sudden flood of inspiration 
seemed to illumine the difficulties of the situa- 
tion and point a way of escape. His mind 
was so overwhelmed by the novel idea that had 
suggested itself to him that he was scarcely 
aware for a moment that the chairman had con- 
tinued speaking. These words, however, aroused 
him : 

‘Are we to put it to the vote, Monsieur le 
Comte?’ the chairman demanded. 

‘The vote—the vote?’ echoed Cumberlege. 

‘Assuredly. It is the usual course, Count. 
Merely a matter of form. 

‘By all means, said Cumberlege, with a smile, 
for his mind was now made up. ‘By all means, 
let the usual custom be followed.’ 

The fair head of Mdlle. Naritzka drooped 
more dejectedly than ever at this speech, which 
seemed but to indicate that her appeal had 
been made in vain. Meantime the chairman 
again addressed the company. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, ‘in accordance 
with our usual custom, I will now ask you to 
sanction the sentence of the council prior to its 
ratification by Count Rassovitch. The sentence 
is, that the woman, Adéle Naritzka, by reason of 
her treachery, and in so far as she has betrayed 
a secret entrusted to her care, involving the most 
vital issues, shall cease to live. In support of 
the immediate carrying out of this just sentence 
you will kindly raise your hands,’ 

There was a momentary stillness. Then came 
a sudden spasmodic show of hands. Here and 
there a member seemed to waver—it may be that 
Bergstein, for one, hesitated as he glanced at the 
lovely prisoner, but a taunting smile from Ivan 
at his elbow decided him, and up went his arm 
with the rest; ‘I keep to my oath,’ he muttered 
again ; and in the space of a minute each hand 
in that pitiless assembly had proclaimed its in- 
exorable fiat against the beautiful Naritzka. 

‘Brutes !’ muttered Cumberlege between his 
teeth. ‘Cowards !’ 

The man Karamoff heard the words. 

‘Yes, he whispered back in English; ‘it 
strikes one so, Monsieur le Comte—eh? But 
consider the nature of the society! We are not 
free agents, you comprehend. Yet, hark, sir: 
the ratification of the sentence lies with you !’ 

Cumberlege started. In that instant he divined 
that his imposture Jhad been detected by at 
least one man in the council. Yet M. Karamoff 
had not betrayed him. He glanced sharply at 
his neighbour. 

‘You wish her to live!’ he asked in a low 


tone. 

Karamoff raised his eyebrows and smiled. 

‘I have my reasons, he said. ‘But a word in 
your ear. There is only one way, Monsieur le 
Comte !’ 

‘Hush! I know!’ Cumberlege whispered back. 


‘Keep your counsel, man !’ 
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‘Count Paul Rassovitch!’ called the voice of 
the chairman. 

‘Sir!’ 

‘It remains for you to give the order.’ 

Cumberlege rose to his feet. 

‘Before I do so, he said in a loud, clear 
voice, ‘I have yet to persuade myself of one 
point, which has not so far been made sufficiently 
clear to me. I desire, monsieur, to have five 
minutes’ private speech with the prisoner. There 
is a question I wish to put to her, and the 
question is of a nature that demands absolute 
privacy. I will, therefore, request you and all 
the other members to withdraw into another 
room while I interrogate Mademoiselle Naritzka.’ 

The blue eyes of the culprit shot a swift 
glance of gratitude and hope from beneath their 
deep fringes at Cumberlege as he uttered these 
words, He noticed the glance, lightning-swift 
though it was, and smiled. For those sweet 
blue eyes he swore to himself he would be 
willing, single-handed, to encounter the entire 
united forces of Borastria and Rivania—ay, and, 
for the matter of that, Russia too, There was 
a murmur of surprise, almost protest, from the 
assembled members as he finished speaking. 
The chairman knitted his brows. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur le Comte,’ he began, ‘ but 
the sugvestion is against all precedent’ 

‘Suggestion, sir!’ broke in Cumberlege fiercely. 
‘Who is suggesting, sir? I would have you 
to know that I do not suggest. When I attend 
your councils I command !’ 

The chairman bowed apologetically. 

‘If you insist, Count’ 

‘Have done with words, monsieur! Am _ I 
the Head of the Order, or are you?’ 

‘Assuredly, Monsieur le Comte, you !? 

‘Then waste no more time, but do as I bid 
you. Request all present to withdraw, except 
Mademoiselle Naritzka,’ 

The irresistible gesture of authority with 
which these words were accompanied was not 
without its effect upon the councillors ; one and 
all they seemed cowed; none exhibited any 
further inclination to dispute the Count’s wishes. 
Slowly and in obedience to a signal from the 
chairman they began to file out of the room, 
and when the last had disappeared, and Kara- 
moff, throwing a significant glance over his 
shoulder as he did so, had closed the door 
behind them, Cumberlege at length found him- 
self alone in the chamber with the lovely 
maiden whose life he had engaged himself to 
save. 

‘Now, mademoiselle,” he said, approaching her 
and speaking in a gentle, decisive, though sub- 
dued tone, while he was conscious that his 
heart beat strangely—‘ now, mademoiselle, we 
have but little time. You must trust me. I 
am your friend !’ 

His inclinations would have led him to sub- 


stitute a less cold word as, once more, the young 
lady’s soft eyes met his, and a smile, half-appre- 
hensive, half-mischievous, hovered over her beauti- 
ful mouth. 

‘Indeed yes, Monsieur Anglais!’ she replied ; 
‘but it is a dangerous game this! Of course, 
from the first, I knew that you were not the 
Count, monsieur, in spite of your close re- 
semblance to him!’ 

‘And the others know it?’ demanded Cumber- 
lege. 

‘Only one, monsieur, Karamoff knows it. 
But—he will not betray you. He _ has his 
reasons,’ 

‘Ha! Precisely what he told me_ himself) 
reflected Cumberlege. Then he said, ‘No, I am 
not the Count. But, mademoiselle, a kind Pro- 
vidence has directed me here to take his place— 
and, mademoiselle, to save from a barbarous and 
unjust fate the most lovely young lady that 
ever fell into the hands of heartless and_in- 
human fiends, Mademoiselle, it is a strange 
occasion upon which to inaugurate a friendship— 
a stranger one upon which to declare a passion ; 
yet the moment is one fraught with so imminent 
a peril that neither ceremony nor sentiment 
should be permitted to weigh with us against the 
balance of your safety’ 

‘And yours, monsieur!’ interrupted Mdlle. 
Naritzka anxiously. ‘Should the councillors dis- 
cover your real character before you leave this 
house, you will, alas! never leave it alive.’ 

‘You think Karamoff will not betray me?’ 

‘Nay, I am sure he will not. 

‘Then we have five minutes, mademoiselle. Let 
us make the most of it. First, my name is 
Cumberlege—Charles Cumberlege—an Englishman 
of independent means, though not large fortune, 
and body and soul at your disposal. Now, tell 
me: you are innocent of this charge of 
treachery ?’ 

‘Morally, monsieur, I am innocent. It is true 
Zourakoff has the despatches ; but they fell into 
his hands accidentally. I have a_ brother, 
monsieur, I love him. He too is of the Inner 
Council ; but alas! he is weak ; he is easily led ; 
he is not—not’ 

‘Never mind, mademoiselle, what he is not, 
interposed Cumberlege, anxious to spare the young 
lady’s feelings. ‘Pray continue.’ 

‘He procured the despatches from me, under 
some pretext or other. He wanted money. Prince 
Zourakoff offered him a large sum for a copy of 
the plans, and—and he sold them to him,’ faltered 
the girl. ‘I alone knew it, monsieur—and 60, 
you see, it was to—to screen my brother that I 
gave myself up to the council.’ 

Cumberlege took Mdlle. Naritzka’s hand in his, 
and bowing low over it, pressed it to his lips with 
a tender reverence. 

‘Mademoiselle, he said, ‘I thank you. You 
have taught me what true heroism is.’ 
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TOMMY 


EOPLE in this country, who take 
comfort in the reflection that, if 
the British army is small, it would 
be found for all practical purposes 
very hard to match in any country 
in Europe, will find interesting as 

well as satisfactory reading in the report by the 
Inspector - General of Recruiting for last year. 
Many changes have been introduced during the 
past twelve months, one or two of them of prime 
importance. To a man well acquainted (as the 
writer was) with the British army of thirty years 
ago, aud who, on his return after long absence 
from his native land, runs against the Tommy 
Atkins of to-day as he perambulates the London 
streets in the furlough season, the first thought 
that comes is: ‘Why, these soldiers I meet every- 
where, on the streets or at the railway stations, are 
certainly more sensibly and neatly uniformed than 
were the quondam wearers of the stiff leather 
stock and the murderous cross-belt ; but they seem 
mostly mere boys under twenty, and even the 
men of the Foot Guards seem to be of decidedly 
lower stature than they were in the days when 
every company had its quota of Crimean 
medals.’ 

Thirty years ago the recruit enlisted for a 
period of twelve years; and if his character and 
physical condition admitted of it, he could take 
on for an additional nine years, with a view to 
securing a pension. It is true that not a large 
percentage of the enlisted men came off with this 
desirable prize; but it was always dangling 
before them as a possibility, and it served well 
as an inducement to keep the men in the ranks 
until they were fit for nothing else. And, indeed, 
there was nothing else for them—no reserved 
berth of any kind awaiting them at the end of 
a few years of creditable service with the colours, 
as is the case with the deserving soldier of to- 
day; and neither was there a lump sum of 
deferred pay to tempt a man away from the 
service when the fit took him to have a couple 
of months’ wild holiday, which would end his 
military career when he was at his best, Add 
the fact that a discharge from the infantry by 
purchase cost twenty pounds, aud from the cavalry 
thirty pounds, and the combined result was, that 
when a recruit joined his battalion after a few 
months’ drill at the recruit-house, he found him- 
self among men many of whom had seen active 
service, and almost all of whom were older and 
more experienced than himself. The oldest sol- 
diers of the company, with their breasts covered 
with medals, and with a bearing full of a grim 
sort of dignity, were beings he stood in awe of 
as much as if they wore the stripes, and, as a 
matter of fact, the oldest soldier of a barrack-room 
relieved the non-commissioned officer of the task 
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of maintaining order among the younger men 
when off duty. 

But the times changed, and Tommy Atkins 
changed with them — changed, indeed, several 
times, and not always for the better, since those 
days. When a young man enters the army 
now he enlists for twelve years—seven years 
with the colours and five in the Reserve. If he 
is an exceptionally useful soldier, however, and 
if his regiment is not up to its full strength, 
his period of service with the colours may be 
extended to twelve years, and again to the 
twenty-one years necessary for a_life-pension. 
But, until quite recently, an enormous number of 
men threw down their arms on completing their 
seven years—about 14,000 men are passed into the 
Reserve every year; and the chief reason was 
that they were attracted by a very tempting bait 
in the shape of their deferred pay, which had 
been accumulating for seven years, and amounted 
to twenty-one pounds, and, if abroad, a free pass- 
age home to their friends, 

The great merit of the reforms introduced last 
session for the improvement of our military 
system lies in their common-sense. The soldier 
is now treated fairly, With the exception of 
those enlisting in the infantry of the line for 
three years with the colours and nine years in 
the Reserve, all now receive (instead of deferred 
pay) an increase of threepence to their daily pay 
on becoming efficient soldiers, provided they are 
nineteen years of age. On transfer to the Reserve 
or discharge, they also receive a gratuity of one 
pound for each year of their colour-service up to 
a limit of twelve pounds, If, however, they serve 
on until they are entitled to pension, the gratuity 
is two pounds only. The men enlisted prior to 
April 1, 1898, were offered an opportunity of 
availing themselves of these conditions. The 
report shows that practically all have accepted 
them, a pretty sure proof that they are popular, 
and that the old ones were prejudicial to recruit- 
ing. The improved system only came into full 
effect on Ist April last, and even yet the ad- 
vantages accruing to the soldier are scarcely 
appreciated by the classes to whom we look to 
supply the bulk of our recruits, 

It was made known at the beginning of the 
year that the Minister of War had resolved, in 
view of the proposed increase of the army, to 
permit Reservists who cared to do so to rejoin 
the colours without refunding the deferred pay 
they had received on going into the Reserves, 
No fewer than 4479 men returned to the colours 
under these provisions. 

Another change, by which the terms of service 
are three years with the colours and nine with 
the Reserve for a limited number of men, was 
introduced in order that, by giving the soldier, as 
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far as possible, a choice as to the terms under 
which he serves, a larger number of men of a 
better sort may be attracted to the army. Hence- 
forward the soldier has, in most cases, the option 
of serving for seven and five years, or three and 
nine years, a provision by which the service can- 
not fail to be rendered more popular with the 
recruit-giving classes. 

One innovation is a most interesting, as it is 
certain to prove a most beneficial, one. Britain 
has always some small irregular war on her 
hands; and to conduct these with thoroughness 
and economy two qualities are especially required 
in the soldiers engaged in them—namely, ex- 
perience and marksmanship. It was with the 
view of bringing regiments detailed for small 
wars up to their strength without calling out the 
Reserve that the formation of ‘Section A’ of the 
First-class Army Reserve was determined upon. 
This Reserve is to consist of 5000; and the men 
must be of unexceptionable character, within the 
first year of their Reserve service, and good 
shots. The liability is for twelve months; and 
an additional sixpence per day to their ordinary 
Reserve pay of sixpence is given them. The new 
section was not formed till October 20, 1898, yet 
by the end of the year 1360 men had been 
enrolled. By such modifications as these, Lord 
Lansdowne has endeavoured to render the service 
more popular as a calling than ever it was before ; 
and so we believe it will be found as the changes 
come to be better understood. 

‘The difficulty with recruiting now,’ said a 
veteran staff-sergeant who was accosted by the 
writer, “is that they look at everything so very 
much from a business point of view. They’re 
not fellows who are broke; they join the ranks 
because they get so much reliable comfort—food 
and lodging and time for taking pleasure without 
being too tired to enjoy it. Still, whenever there 
is a war-scare on there’s always plenty to come 
up to the scratch. One thing is, there’s no good 
telling lies to them—no good at all. They know 
very well indeed what they ’re doing when they 
come to me,’ 

Still, they do come, See the smart, well-dressed 
country candidate, the decent-looking ex-carman, 
the shy-looking sprig of the educated middle-class, 
the callous-looking member of the toiling lower 
class, all ready—nay, eager—to take the Queen’s 
shilling. But lately a baronet’s son joined the 
ranks, and so did the son of a Montreal medical 
professor in M‘Gill University. Young fellows 
who have failed at Sandhurst; ’varsity men of 
spirit, sickened with the dismal prospect of a 
curacy at seventy-five pounds a year; other young 
fellows out of a love of adventure and a desire 
to see the world across the seas ; decent mechanics 
and honest labourers, tired of the monotony of 
their lives or out of a job through a spree, are 
all found at the recruiting depot. 

Let us see what actually ave the young soldier’s 


condition and prospects to-day with the colours. 
During the past year an addition has been 
made to the army of 9980 men, so that in 
the estimates for 1899-1900 the number of men 
of all ranks in the total of the regular army, 


exclusive of India, is returned at 184,853. The 
establishment of British regiments in India 


is given as 73,157, practically the same as last 
year. 

Tommy Atkins when he first dons his uni- 
form has, broadly speaking, the same chances 
before him that a youth has who quits his 
father’s house to enter an office in a city of about 
258,000 inhabitants. To put it in the briefest 
possible way, a young soldier on joining the 
British army to-day may be said to receive in 
pay, rations, lodging, clothing, &e., the equivalent 
of not less than fifteen shillings a week, which sum 
gradually increases according to his conduct and 
promotion, After deducting all stoppages, a well- 
conducted soldier has at his own disposal about 
five shillings a week, most of which he may very 
easily set aside. For well-conducted soldiers who 
are also well educated there is a prospect of 
quick promotion, if professionally fit, and the 
pay of the non-commissioned officer compares very 
favourably with the wages of artisans in civil 
life. An ordinary sergeant of a line regiment 
gets seventeen shillings and sixpence a week clear 
money, a colour-sergeant one pound two shillings 
and twopence, and a quartermaster-sergeant one 
pound eight shillings ; while a regimental sergeant- 
major gets one pound fifteen shillings, and a 
superintending clerk one pound eighteen shillings 
and sixpence. The last two now rank as the 
warrant-officers of a battalion, as also do the 
master-gunners of the Royal Artillery. 

All these honourable posts are open to the deserv- 
ing young soldier; but what is not so generally 
known is, that there are two appointments among 
the commissioned officers that are filled exclusively 
by men from the ranks—namely, that of quarter- 
master—there are 345 of them in the army, with 
pay at the rate of from nine shillings and sixpence 
to sixteen shillings and sixpence per day—and 
that of riding-master, with daily pay varying from 
ten shillings and sixpence to sixteen shillings and 
sixpence. After twenty-one years’ service, should 
the soldier get so far—and it is quite possible for 
him to do so if he’ wishes, and if there is no 
physical bar—he is entitled, on discharge, to a 
pension varying with his rank as_ follows: 
Privates, gunners, &c., receive from eightpence to 
one shilling and sixpence per day; non-commis- 
sioned officers, from one shilling and threepence to 
three shillings and sixpence a day—and let it be 
noted that there are altogether 14,000 sergeants of 
every grade in the army; warrant-oflicers, from 
three shillings to five shillings per day—and there 
are 700 of these prizes. Should a soldier during 
the first three months of his service desire to 
leave the army, he may claim his discharge on 
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payment of ten pounds; during last year 1649 
men claimed their discharge on this footing. 
After three months’ service the sum will be 
eighteen pounds, and the permission of the officer 
commanding is necessary. Discharges by pur- 
chase are allowed to the fullest extent consistent 
with the requirements of the service; last year 
1574 men were allowed to leave on payment of 
eighteen pounds. This is called ‘discharge by 
indulgence,’ 

Such, put in a nutshell, is the position of the 
British soldier to-day, and even on this bare 
showing, without taking any account of his many 
special privileges, one may safely assert that, even 
from a mere business point of view, there are 
worse trades than that of the soldier. 

But there are ‘side-shows’ in the army—if we 
may so dub the auxiliary branches of it—of which 
the public never hears, because, though the men 
belonging to them are regularly drilled as soldiers, 
their duties are non-combatant ; and though they 
share in the dangers of a campaign, they have no 
port in the glory of the battlefield. Yet they 
have the best ‘plums’ in the army for all that. 
Two of these auxiliary arms of the service may 
be instanced: the Medical Staff Corps and the 
Army Service Corps. The former is under 
the immediate command of the Director-General, 
Army Medical Department, and is intended for 
the performance of duties connected with the 
nilitary hospitals, and for rendering assistance to 
ihe sick and wounded in time of war. This 
branch provides for an unusually large number of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers—namely, 
one out of every four men; and as the quarter- 
masters of the Army Medical Staff are selected 
from the warrant-officers of the same corps, 
there is also a very good prospect of those who 
merit such advancement rising to commissioned 
rank. The Army Service Corps is composed of 
clerks, tradesmen, and artisans of almost every 
sort, and the recruits for it are required to be 
able to read and write and to produce certificates 
of good character. They must be from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age, and measure from five 
feet three inches to five feet five inches. In this 
arm of the service, which is composed chiefly 
of little men, the prospects of promotion are 
exceptionally good, owing to the large number 
of warrant and non-commissioned officers on its 
establishment. The weekly rates of ordinary pay 
are as follows: Warrant-officers, from one pound 
sixteen shillings and ninepence to two pounds 
two shillings; staff-sergeants, one pound six 
shillings and threepence to one pound thirteen 
shillings and threepence; sergeant, eighteen 
shillings and a penny; private, eight shillings 
aud twopence. But this is not all. In addition 
to the above, corps pay is granted to all men 


below the rank of staff-sergeant, at rates varying 
from one shilling and ninepence to eight shillings 
and twopence per week ; and good-conduct pay is 


also granted according to length of service. The 
gratuities on transfer to the Reserve are the same 
as in other branches of the service. 

Throughout the army, soldiers serving with the 
colours, who are medically fit for service, may 
re-engage to complete twenty-one years’ service 
under the following conditions: Warrant-officers 
and sergeants, after nine years’ service, have the 
right to re-engage, subject to the veto only of 
the Secretary of State for War. Corporals, 
bombardiers, bandsmen, and artificers, after nine 
years’ service, may re-engage with the permission 
of their commanding officers. Other soldiers of 
good character may re-engage after .completing 
eleven years’ service. Warrant-officers have, at 
any time, the right to extend their service to 
twelve years with the colours; and non-commis- 
sioned officers, after a year’s probation, have the 
same right. Non-commissioned officers who fail 
to exercise this right, and other soldiers, will be 
permitted, after three years’ service and under 


certain conditions, to extend their service to 
twelve years with the colours. Men enlisted for 


three years with the colours and nine years with 
the Reserve may at any time be permitted to 
extend their service to seven years, and subse- 
quently, under certain restrictions, to twelve years, 
with the colours. One often hears it idly said 
that there are now no long-service pensions granted 
in the army. The reader can easily make out 
from the foregoing statements that the way to 
such a pension is to-day as unobstructed in the 
army as it ever was. 

To sum up the advantages offered bya career 
in the army to a well-conducted, well-educated, 
and ambitious youth, in addition to the com- 
missioned appointments of quartermaster and 
riding-master (there are but fifty of the latter), a 
limited number of non-commissioned officers, who 
are recommended by their commanding officers, 
and who are able to pass the qualifying examina- 
tion, are annually selected for commissions as 
second lieutenants; but without a private income 
such a promotion is often a snare. The quarter- 
master is in very different case ; for, besides his 
substantial pay, he has separate quarters and 
other allowances, which make his position one of 
the most independent, if one of the busiest, in 
the regiment. Much more, in fact, depends on 
non-commissioned officers in the English army 
than in that of other countries, for with us 


the colour-sergeants are the company chiefs, 
and are only controlled by their respective 
captains. A warrant-officer or sergeant has the 


right to re-engage for a further term of nine 
years after twelve years’ service, after which 
further term he will receive a pension, or have 
the right of serving in the Militia. Thus, a 
young man who selects the army for his calling, 
provided he does not misbehave himself, has 
before him a military career for twenty-one 
years, after which time he can join the Militia of 
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his own district, where he will find many com- 
rades from his own regiment. 

But now, suppose the soldier has no wish to 
serve long enough to secure the coveted life- 
pension, and on completing his term prefers to 
enter civil life, either as a Reserve soldier or a 
discharged one, what are his chances of obtaining 
employment? First, there is already a certain 
amount of Government employment reserved for 
him. The Postmaster-General has decided that cer- 
tain vacancies among provincial letter-carriers and 
the auxiliary postmen in London are in future to 
be offered to discharged soldiers and Army Reserve 
men of goud character. Work is also provided 
for many old soldiers in the Royal Arsenal, the 
Royal Army Clothing Department, the Army 
Ordnance Department, the Customs, and other 
Government departments. Secondly, many ex- 
soldiers obtain employment in the Metropolitan 
police, and in borough police and county constabu- 


lary throughout the United Kingdom. Thirdly, 
employment for deserving soldiers is likewise 


afforded by many of the railway companies and 
in the Corps of Commissionaires. Fourthly, a 
register for civil employment is kept at the 
headquarters of all regimental districts, with the 
view of assisting discharged or transferred soldiers 
of good character to obtain employment in civil 
life. Fifthly, a National Association for ‘the 
Employment of Reserve and Discharged Soldiers 
has been established for the purpose of intro- 


ducing to employers of labour soldiers of reliable 
character, on their discharge or transfer to the 
Reserve. Men are registered without fee at the 
offices of this association for employment as 


clerks, collectors, attendants, caretakers,  time- 
keepers, night - watchmen, conductors, carmen, 


policemen, musicians, grooms, porters, labourers, 
servants, &c. The chief office of the association is 
at 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, and 
numerous branch offices have been established in 
other large towns. 

Employers in need of men for show purposes 
often send in applications, Giants of six feet 
four inches from the Guards are in great demand 
for standing in gorgeous uniform outside shops 
aud safe deposits, and sometimes outside the 


theatres. A draper who was running a big sale 
cleared out the office once. And let this 


extraordinary and highly creditable fact be well 
noted; ‘Of all the thousands the establishment 
has found work for, said the secretary, Colonel 
Handley, from whom most of these particulars 
were obtained, ‘not one has ever been accused 
of dishonesty.’ 

One word, in conclusion, about the darkest spot 
in Tommy Atkins’s record for the past year, 
There were 4107 deserters, and 1789 discovered 
their mistake and, like wise men, returned to the 
ranks before they drifted, as they would have 
done, into mischief and ruined themselves for 


life. 


A VISIT TO THE 
By W. J. 
HO or what are the Seven Hunters?’ 
4, is naturally the first question of 
the reader. The Seven Hunters, or 
Flannan Isles, is a group of rocky 
islets lying in the Atlantic, six- 
teen miles west of the westernmost 
point of Lewis, They thus share with St Kilda, 
which is over forty miles to the south-west of 
them, the doubtful honour of forming part of 
the outlying rocky picket that amid the Atlantic 
breakers guards the western coast of the Hebrides, 
Unlike St Kilda, they are not inhabited. Their 
small size and the difficulty of obtaining water 
would be sufficient to account for this. A few 
sheep, however, are pastured on them by the 
people of the part of Lewis lying opposite. These 
are put on when young and taken off when 
ready for the market. The crop of grass, kept 
short by the sea-winds, seems to afford sweet 
nibbling, for the sheep thrive on it; and Flannan 
Island mutton has a good reputation, Nature 
secms to have been kindlier three hundred and 
fifty years ago than she is now, for then there 
was no need to place sheep on the islands, there 
being already ‘infinit wyld sheipe therein,’ 
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Donald Munro, High Dean of the Isles, who 
visited the Western Islands in 1549, has left the 
following quaint account of the Flannans, which 
he calls the ‘seven Haley Isles :’ 

‘50 myle in the Occident seas from the coste 
of the parochin Vye in Lewis, towarts the west- 
north-west, lyes the seven iles of Flanayn, claid 
with girth, and Haley iles, verey natural gressing 
within thir saids iles ; infinit wyld sheipe therein, 
quhilk na man Knawes to quhom the said sheipe 
appertaines within them that lives this day of 
the countrymen ; bot M‘Cloyd of the Lewis, at 
certuine tymes in the yeir, sendis men in, and 
huntis and slayis maney of thir sheipe. The flesche 
of thir sheipe cannot be eaten be honest men for 
fatnesse, for there is na flesche on them bot all 
quhyte lyke talloune, and it is verey wyld gusted 
lykways. The saids iles are nouder manurit nor 
inhabit, bot full of grein high hills, full of wyld 
sheipe in the seven iles forsaid, quhilk may uot 
be outrune.’ 

The peope from the mainland of Lewis have 
been in the habit of going periodically to the 
islands at the bird-nesting season ; but with the 
exception of these occasional visits and those to 
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put on and take off the sheep, the islands lie 
lonely and unvisited amid the continual fret and 
roar of the Atlantic rollers. These outlying islets, 
and the rocky shores of Lewis opposite to them, 
are in the path of ships from the western con- 
tinent when sailing round the north coast of 
Scotland, and in the absence of any warning 
light many a poor ship has here found her doom, 
A wreck on the Flannan Islands would mean 
simply another ship added to the list of those 
that every year disappear no man knows whither ; 
for an uninhabited island showing on every face 
precipitous cliffs running down into deep water 
keeps no trace of sea-disasters, A dark or foggy 
night, a vessel a little out of her course running 
before a gale, a shadowy mass of rock against 
which she rushes stem on, a crash, a shriek may- 
hap, and the howling winds and roaring waters 
sing their requiem over a tragedy whose only 
traces now lie far down amid the secrets of the 
sea. Recognising the danger to navigation offered 
by these coasts, the Lighthouse Commissioners 
several years ago arranged for the building of a 
lighthouse on the top of the largest of the group ; 
and the work, for the last four years in the 
hands of a competent contractor, is now nearing 
completion, 

At midnight on a calm July evening, still lit 
by the glow from the western sky, the writer 
left Breasclet, an anchorage well up the long sea- 
firth of Loch Roag. Supplies and material for 
the operations on the island are regularly shipped 
here by a stout little tug chartered for the 
purpose by the contractor. To keep a work of 
this kind supplied with material, and to provide 
over fifty workmen on the rock not only with 
food but, what is even more important, with 
fresh water, and to do this each time after a run 
of thirty miles on what is proverbially one of 
our stormiest coasts, adds not a little to the 
difficult task of lighthouse construction. We 
steamed down the still waters of the loch, having 
on our left hand the island of Great Bernera, 
and on our right the black, vaguely-outlined 
masses of the mainland of Lewis. In about an 
hour we anchored off Little Bernera to load sand. 
Black rocks on both sides, and in front the 
glimmer of a sandy beach, beyond which rose a 
wind-drifted ridge of sand, made up the picture. 
Over the rock to the right peeped, from the 
northern side of the loch, the continually wink- 
ing eye of a little light which, always burning, 
guides the fishing-boats as they creep round in 
the dark to Carloway Harbour. About two 
o'clock the glow in the sky began to strengthen 
as the dawn stole up. The row of sand-bags on 
the beach grew more distinct, and the moving 
figures of the men less mysterious and stealthy- 
looking. On the height to our left the walls 
of a vault began to show distinctly ; for Little 
Bernera, though uninhabited, contains the chief 
burying-ground of a very considerable district. One 


cannot think of a more peaceful ‘God's acre’ than 
this, with no habitation near nor sound of men, 
but only the wail of the sea-bird and the dirge 
of wind and wave. The island shows traces of 
having been previously inhabited, and some say 
that it is the scene of William Black’s famous 
novel, and claim it as the spot where ‘the 
Princess’ had her home. Soon our bows were 
headed for the open sea, and as we left the 
narrower waters of the loch behind we were 
caught up on the long swing of the Atlantic ; not 
a heavy sea, but enough to remind a landsman 
that the swell was from the ocean. 

In four hours we find ourselves at the Islands. 
The stopping of the engine brings us on deck, 
to find facing us a gray front of rock rising pre- 
cipitously to a height of over a hundred feet. 
There is a great gash in its face, clean cut on 
the edges and without a trace of vegetation. At 
the top the cliff slopes backward, and patches of 
grass and green clumps of the wild chamomile, 
gay with white blossoms, brighten up the grayness 
of the rock. As the rocks run sheer down into 
the water there is no beach, and at first sight 
there seems no possibility of landing, although 
two hand-cranes clinging like huge spiders to the 
face of the cliff give evidence of the work that 
is in progress. Closer inspection shows a concrete 
stair in process of construction up the face of 
the rock, and at the foot of this we attempt a 
landing from the ship's boat. The waves swing 
the boat along, and it bobs up and down in an 
uncertain way, as the sparkling green water 
breaks in white foam against the cliff; but with 
a little difficulty we find ourselves on the bottom 
step, and with the help of the stairway and a 
little judicious scrambling we are soon on the 
grassy top, two or three hundred feet above the 
sea. 

The islets are in two groups, an eastern and a 
western. Eilean Mor, on which we stand, is the 
largest of the islands, and is a grass-crowned 
mass of gray gneiss, measuring about five hundred 
yards in length by two hundred in breadth. The 
top slopes considerably to the south-west, and is 
covered with a close mat of short grass decorated 
with sea-pinks and diminutive buttercups and 
ragged-robins. On the highest point is the light- 
house, now almost completed, a strange combina- 
tion of grace and stolid strength. From its base, 
where are the engine-room, storerooms, and 
kitchen, rises a short tower capped by the crystal 
dome of the lantern. 

A feature of interest in the island is the bird- 
life. Rows and rows of orange-beaked and orange- 
footed puffins sit on the ledges of the rocks and 
on the top of the cliff with a solemn air that is 
irresistibly comic. On other ledges may be seen 
groups of razorbills, if possible more solemn, for 
their pure white bosoms, glossy black backs, and 
black bills and feet give them a_ sacerdotal 
appearance that accords well with the gravity of 
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their demeanour, Along with these may be seen 
gulls with yellow beaks, white breasts, and gray 
wings tipped with black. There is no air of 
solemnity about them ; on the contrary, there is a 
bold vociferousness that sometimes almost becomes 
insulting when one of them flies past with jeering 
shrieks that are suggestive of offensive personali- 
ties. The puffins have the peaty earth at the 
top of the cliff excavated into short burrows, in 
which they lay their eggs and hatch their young. 
As we looked a gull was moving about jauntily 
among the puffins, peering inquisitively into each 
burrow as he passed—a bold, bad bird evidently, 
soliloquising on the suitability of fat young 
puffins for breakfast. The parent puffins that 
were sitting by made no attempt to show fight, 
nor did they move far out of his way. They 
are, however, much given to fighting among 
themselves. When thus engaged the puffin seems 
to forget everything except his adversary. One 
pair we saw got their bills locked together during 
their fighting, and tumbled over each other and 
rolled head over heels down the rocks with the 
most charming abandon. They are a little more 
shy now of allowing one to approach than they 
were when the workmen first came to the island, 
but they will still sit stolidly until you are 
within a couple of yards, 

Near the middle of the island is an ancient 
stone building of very small size, said to have 
been connected in some way with the St Flannan 
after whom the islands are supposed to be named. 
According to the authorities on ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities, St Flannan was, in the seventh century, 
the first bishop of Killaloe, and several small 
islands in Ireland have been named in_ his 
honour. The chapel or cell is a tiny erection 
of flat unhewn stones, with considerable spaces 
between them. Its roof is constructed of some 
of the larger and flatter stones, each overlapping 
the one below until they meet in the centre. The 
gables, unlike those of the native Lewis houses, 
are vertical and rise to a peak. The doorway is 
in the western gable, and is a hole about two 
feet square. The interior measurement of the 
cell is about six feet by five. Ancient saints 
were evidently content with scantier accommoda- 
tion than suits the modern ones. 

Near the western end of the island are the 
remains of two other low buildings of stone, the 
largest of them being about eight feet square ; 
but what their age or what their purpose is not 
apparent. Not far from these is a line of stones 
running across the island, as if intended to 
serve as a boundary. These are all the traces 
of man’s handiwork observable, but there is no 
doubt that from early times the islands have 
been periodically visited by the inhabitants of 
Lewis for purposes of fowling and to take off 
the sheep pastured on them. 

Martin Martin, Gent., who visited the Western 
Islands about 1695, gives the following description 


of the Flannan Islands and the curious customs 
connected with them two hundred years ago: 
‘To the north-west of Gallan-head, and within 
six leagues of it, lie the Flannan Islands, which 
the seamen call North-Hunters ; they are but small 
islands and six in number, and maintain about 
seventy sheep yearly. The inhabitants of the 
adjacent lands of the Lewis, having a right to 
these islands, visit them once every summer, and 
there make a great purchase of fowls, eggs, down, 
feathers, and quills. When they go to sea they 
have their boat well manned, and make towards 
the islands with an east wind; but if before or 
at the landing the wind turn westerly, they hoist 
up sail and steer directly home again. If any of 
their crew is a novice, and not versed in the 
customs of the place, he must be instructed per- 
fectly in all the punctilios observed here before 
landing ; and to prevent inconveniences that they 
think may ensue upon the transgression of the 
least nicety observed here, every novice is always 
joined with another, that can instruct him all the 
time of their fowling: so all the boat’s crew are 
matched in this manner. After their landing they 
fasten the boat to the sides of a rock, and then 
fix a wooden ladder, by laying a stone at the 
foot of it, to prevent its falling into the sea; and 
when they are got up into the island, all of them 
uncover their heads, and make a turn sun-ways 
round thanking God for their safety... . One 
of their principal customs is not to steal or eat 
anything unknown to their partner, else the 
transgressor (they say) will certainly vomit it up; 
which they reckon as a just judgment. The 
biggest of these islands is called Island-More ; it 
has the ruins of a chapel dedicated to St Flannan, 
from whom the island derives its name, When 
they are come within about twenty paces of the 
altar, they all strip themselves of their upper 
garments at once; and their upper clothes being 
laid upon a stone, which stands there on purpose 
for that use, all the crew pray three times before 
they begin fowling: the first day they say the 
first prayer, advancing towards the chapel upon 
their knees ; the second prayer is said as they go 
round the chapel; the third is said hard by or 
at the chapel; and this is their morning service. 
Their vespers are performed with the like number 
of prayers. I had this superstitious account not 
only from several of the natives of the Lewis, 
but likewise from two who had been in the 
Flannan Islands the preceding year. I asked one 
of them if he prayed at home as often and as 
fervently as in the Flannan Islands, and he 
plainly confessed to me that he did not: adding 
further that these remote islands were places 
of inherent sanctity, and that there was none 
ever yet landed in them but found himself 
more disposed to devotion there than anywhere 
else,’ 

When we landed on the island in the morning 
the position of St Kilda had been marked by a 
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patch of white cloud on the horizon to the south- 
west. In the afternoon the sun came out, the 
cloud melted away, and the outlines of the St 
Kilda group showed high and clear against the 
sky. The only other land in sight was the coast 
of Lewis on the east. After wandering over and 
round the island we lay down at last on the 
greensward while eye and ear took in the features 
of the scene—the sunshine, the pure clear air, the 
gleam of the sea; the white fringe of broken 
water running up the rocks of the neighbouring 
islet, only to fall back again; the lazy seal float- 
ing on the edge of the foam; the blue sky flecked 
with white; and the perfect peacefulness that 


brooded over all, In the evening we again 
embarked, pleased to have had a whole day of sea 
and sky, and with gratitude to the officials whose 
ready courtesy had made such a day possible. 
We steamed eastward over a quiet sea, leaving 
behind us a sunset sky of greens and reds, to 
which nothing but the brush of a Turner could 
have done justice; and as we went we took with 
us a fresh appreciation of wild nature and a 
renewed respect for the constructive skill and 
energy of the men who, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, have marked out with friendly lights the 
dangerous reefs and shoals of our rock-bound 
coasts, 


DIPS INTO 


HEN the young and aspiring medico 
has ‘put up his plate’ and launched 
himself on the troubled sea of 
private practice he is not long in 
making the discovery that hitherto 
he has had all his real difficulties 
Unless he possesses considerable 

influence, or has first-class introductions, or has 

already in some way so far distinguished himself 
as to have attracted attention, he finds that 
private practice is a precarious means of liveli- 
hood, and, amid the harassments of daily life, is 
apt to lose the fine edge of true professional 

enthusiasm in the hard grind of making a 

living. 

Should he succeed in forming a connection, he 
speedily finds that there is a wide difference 
between hospital work and independent practice, 
or between the position of assistant and that 
of entirely responsible practitioner. Particularly 
does he feel at sea if, as in my case, he passes 
at once into practice on his own account without 
having spent some time in association with an 
experienced private practitioner. Probably he 
has had a spell of house-physician’s or house- 
surgeon’s work in some hospital or infirmary. 
In that position the cases which have come wnder 
his care have been well defined and amenable to 
treatment. For the most part complicated and 
hopeless cases~ are not admitted to general 
hospitals; and at the worst the young house- 
surgeon had the longer experience and wider 
knowledge of the visiting doctors to fall back 
upon in cases of exceptionally difficult diagnosis 
and treatment. 

But now he is called in to all sorts of cases, 
many of which present very mixed conditions 
and symptoms indeed, His text-books, while 
giving him general principles and many illustra- 
tions, cannot set forth every possible complication 
of an ailment. Except in grave emergencies, his 
patients do not care to go to the expense of a 


before him. 
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‘consultation’ The young doctor may have a 
senior friend with whom he can take counsel ; 
but he is compelled practically to stand alone 
and to accept the responsibility of diagnosis and 
treatment, while any display of uncertainty or 
hesitancy on his part would forfeit confidence and 
ruin his prospects. If I may make a transition 
from the third person to the first, and, for the 
sake of clearness, deal with my own experiences, 
I frankly confess that in the early days of my 
practice I often felt bewilderment, and was in- 
clined to attribute the recovery of my patients 
almost as much to good luck as to my own 
management. Of course I did my best, and in 
serious cases did not hesitate to counsel further 
advice; but knowledge of the ins and outs of 
disease—complicated by a hundred things which 
are apt to upset one’s calculations—had to be 
gained by long and close observation and com- 
parison, The training of medical students now 
is far and away in advance of what was attain- 
able in my student days; but even now a 
beginner needs to carry into private practice a 
well-stored and retentive memory, the results of 
accurate observation, a good deal of ‘gumption,’ 
and the power of allowing for differences of 
bodily habit, nutrition, environment, &c. 

I soon found that in a medical sense I was 
expected to be ‘all things to all men,’ ready to 
treat all sorts of diverse cases with promptitude 
and confidence; and sometimes I used to wish 
that my patients possessed the nice discrimination 
manifested by one of my hospital applicants a 
short time before I abandoned my post there. A 
collier, suffering from an abscess, was ushered 
into the consulting-room; but before he would 
permit examination he wished to ascertain what 
kind of treatment he was likely to receive at 
my hands. Said he, ‘Are you the cuttin 
doctor or the poulticin’ doctor? Because it’s 
the poulticin’ doctor I want.’ But now I had 
to cut or poultice as the case might demand ; to 
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act as surgeon or physician with equal readiness 
and skill. 

As an illustration of the variety of a young 
doctor’s experiences I cull from my diary of the 
early-practice period the record of cases visited in 
one day. It may be regarded as a fairly repre- 
sentative day. 

After having been called up to one of those 
domestic affairs which have an aggravating way 
of happening in the middle of the night, I was 
trying to get an hour's sleep before early surgery 
hours, when an urgent call came to visit a new 
case—that of a man suffering from dementia. He 
had shown signs of mental peculiarity for some 
weeks, but had now become uncontrollable. He 
was not violent, but obstinate; and his mania 
took a curious and comical form. I found him 
gravely and laboriously descending the stairs in 
a most uncomfortable manner—namely, in a sit- 
ting posture. His friends said he had kept it up 
all night; ascending the flight of steps, sitting 
down, and bumping his way down step by step. 
A good deal of persuasion and a little force 
succeeded in getting him to bed, in a very 
exhausted condition. He rapidly became worse, 
and in a few days had to be removed to an 
asylum for the insane. 

Immediately on regaining my residence I was 
summoned—indeed, I found the summons await- 
ing me—to another case of insanity, this time of 
a suicidal description, which had been in my care 
for some time. A week earlier the patient, when 
left alone for half-an-hour, had turned on the 
gas in her bedroom, thus attempting to put an 
end to her life by suffocation, Now she had 
eluded the nurse in charge of her, and had 
swallowed the contents of a bottle of poisonous 
lotion which had been carelessly left within her 
reach. It required an hour’s hard work to bring 
her round and place her out of danger. I was 
compelled to overcome the reluctance of | her 
friends to send her away, and she also was placed 
under restraint away from home. 

By this time my surgery patients had been 
kept waiting some time, and I found them in by 
no means the best of temper at my late arrival. 
Then ensued the usual round of consultations, in 
which, despite the deep sympathy with which a 
doctor is supposed to listen to the detailed descrip- 
tion of his patients’ ailments, an exasperating 
verbosity much tried my patience. Each case 
dealt with as fully as possible, and the last of 
the batch dismissed, a hasty meal was snatched, 
and off I hastened on my visits. In those 
days the practice didn’t run to a carriage, while 
it was in that transition state when the work was 
too much for one and the income not large enough 
to admit of my keeping an assistant; so I had 
to trudge on foot, and with as much expedition 
as possible. The ordinary number of sad and 
depressing cases of consumption and other lung 
diseases were taken first, as far as geography 


would permit; then a troublesome and disgust- 
ing case of delirium tremens, the patient, among 
other vagaries, beseeching me to tread carefully, 
as big tacks were growing up visibly all over his 
roon.. 

Another unpleasant case that day was one of 
hysteria—on the peculiarities and diversities of 
which a volume might be written by any medical 
man of twenty years’ experience. I found the 
patient’s relatives much perturbed by a sudden 
and unaccountable spitting of blood. Careful 
examination and stern questioning and plain 
accusation elicited the confession that she had 
pticked the roof of her mouth with a needle in 
order to simulate blood-spitting, that she might 
frighten her relatives. In such a case hospital 
experiences aided me considerably. 

Then a case or two of typhoid, and ‘after that’ 
three or four of whooping-cough and measles and 
lesser ailments among children, were attended to, 
and the afternoon was well advanced before I 
reached home—tired and hungry, only to find 
awaiting me an urgent summons to another of 
those cases which tend to allay one’s fears as 
to any danger of the dying out of the race yet 
awhile. 

Attendance at the surgery, a call to an acci- 
dent—which meant the replacing of a dislocated 
shoulder—and a round of revisits to the more 
serious cases, and two or three calls on fre-h 
patients, and a few on some of older standing 
not seen earlier in the day, brought bedtime—and 
found a tired man ready for it. But my night 
was not to be undisturbed, for at two o’clock in 
the morning my newly-made, stair-bumping ac- 
quaintance could not be pacified without seeing 
the doctor, his ‘oldest and last remaining friend 
in the world, he declared. 

It was a wearing life in those days of single- 
handedness, when each journey had to be made 
on foot—before a brougham and assistants were 
possible; but I was happy in it, and found im- 
mense interest, as experience grew, in unravelling 
the mysteries of disease and cure, and felt unspeak- 
able delight in alleviating pain and suffering. And 
the life was not without its lighter touches ; for, 
while aggravation and discouragements were often 
to be found in the fads and unreasonableness of 
some patients, amusement was also to be found 
therein. For example, I had a patient who always 
wore five suits of clothes at the same time, summer 
and winter. He was really not suffering from 
any bodily ailment whatever; but he regularly 
called me in for consultation, and the guineas 
which he insisted on paying were very useful to 
an impecunious beginner. 

I once received a great fright, and a lesson in 
the truth of the saying, ‘A little learning is 
a dangerous thing,’ at one and the same time. 
Among my child-patients was a little girl who 
was down with a severe attack of measles. As 
there was a good deal of bronchial and threatened 
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Jung-complication, I prescribed constant poulticing, 
back and front. At the end of my morning visit 
the little one’s mother had said, ‘Now, doctor, 
if there is any rise of temperature’—she was great 
on temperature, by the way—‘I will send for you 
at once. As you know, I have a clinical ther- 
mometer, and can take the temperature myself 
without troubling you to come in for the purpose.’ 
Just as I was going to bed I was startled by a 
violent ring at the bell, and, hastening to the 
door, saw a terrified domestic, who gasped, ‘Oh, 
sir, please, sir, do come round at once! Miss 
Marjory is worse. Missus said I was to tell you 
her temperature is 108, and is risin’ fast.’ Scarcely 
waiting to put on my hat, I rushed round to 
the house of my little patient, and discovered 
the whole family assembled in the sick-room 
awaiting the end of poor little Marjory, the 
mother wringing her hands in agony and crying 
dreadfully. ‘What’s the temperature now?’ I 
almost shouted in my agitation. ‘Oh!’ sobbed 
the mother, ‘I haven’t dared to look since. My 
poor darling! It was 108, and they say that 105 
is always fatal ;’ and she broke down completely. 
Without wasting any more time, I turned down 
the blanket, and—found that the thermometer 
had been thrust between the child’s side and arm, 
and the bulb embedded in a freshly-applied hot 
poultice ! 

Whether the following instance is to be re- 
garded as indicating unbounded’ faith in the 
doctor’s prognostications, or must be looked upon 
as showing lack of faith in his power of effecting 
a cure, I leave my readers to determine. It hap- 
pened in my own practice, but, as good stories 
generally become common property, has probably 
been fathered on others also. A man had been 
at death’s door for days, and, having abandoned 
all hope, I had prepared his wife for the worst. 
However, the patient took an astonishing turn for 
the better—as much to my surprise as to that of 
any one else. On coming down from his room, 
highly delighted, I said to his wife, ‘I think you 
may hope for recovery now. I believe he has 
turned the corner.” Instead of showing joy, her 
face fell, and she said, ‘Oh dear! and I’ve sold 
all his clothes.’ 

Of a somewhat similar character was a case 
which occurred in the practice of an intimate 
friend of my own in a northern county. His 
patient, a collier, had made a brave fight for life, 
but had been defeated. All hope of recovery was 
gone; and my friend said to the dying man’s 
wife, ‘It is of no further use placing any restric- 
tions on diet. You may let him eat anything 
that he may fancy.’ The good woman, who was 
relieved by the doctor’s permission—for she had 
found her husband by no means a tractable sub- 
ject in the matter of diet—went upstairs, and said, 
‘Is there owt tha could fancy to eat? The 
doctor says tha can hev owt tha fancies now.’ 
‘Ay,’ replied the sinking but hungry man, ‘1 


should like a bit o’ that ham as I cured afore 
I was ta’en bad.’ Said his wife firmly, ‘Nay, 
tha can hev owt else tha likes, but we’re savin’ 
that ham for the funeral,’ 


FAIRY GOLD. 


THERE ’s fairy gold upon the moor—the blossoms of the 
gorse : 
The gold which comes and shines and dies with every 
season’s course ; 
The gold which, with its glamour, binds the children of 
the soil, 
And winds around the hearts which ache, the weary 
hands which toil. 
Oh, fairy weavers of the gold! 
To-day for ever loose your hold, 
And let poor Aileen go. 


With eyes like violets wet, she sees a vision of the years, 
And of the home in alien land where, only through her 


tears, 

That fairy gold shall she behold, or feel the soft breath 
more 

Which, with the perfume of the gorse, played round her 
cabin-door. 


Oh, fairy weavers of the gold ! 
To-day for ever loose your hold, 
And let poor Aileen go. 


She clasps the letter from her kin, with loving words 
and true ; 
‘And leave,’ they say, ‘the poor old land, the worm- 
wood and the rue 
‘Of hunger-pang and cold and want—you’ll never know 
them more ; 
‘Alanna ! come across the seas ; come home to us, asthore.’ 
Oh, fairy weavers of the gold ! 
To-day for ever loose your hold, 
And let poor Aileen go. 


A thousand sounds are on the breeze: the shiver of the 
rush, 
The curlew’s cry, and from on high the wild, sweet songs 
that gush 
As though the lark’s heart burst with joy; and, dearer 
than them ail, 
A voice to which her pulses thrill. 
,it call? 
Oh, fairy weavers of the gold ! 
To-day for ever loose your hold, 
And let poor Aileen go. 


Ah! wherefore doth 


The flowers of the gorse are spent, the moor is gray 
and cold, 
Dark clouds have curtained o’er the sky; there’s no 
more fairy gold. 
But a grave in yon lone churchyard, by a lover's false- 
hood made: 
Ah! woe the day, poor Aileen, when thy parting steps he 
stayed. 
For winter came, and love grew cold ; 
And fairy weavers of the gold 
Were fain to let thee go! 
Mary Gorges. 
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